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embraced hep communion in consequence of such an 
examination, is not their opinion entitled to more 
respect than that of men who change their creed with- 
out any historical examination at all ? 

But we do not mean to say that the reasons given by 
Mr. Oakcley and Mr. Ward are the same as those given 
by all who have left the Anglican Church. And we 
are bound, in fairness, to consider the reasons alleged 
by Mr. Newman, one of the most distinguished of the 
number. To explain these to our readers it is neces- 
sary to lay before them, a little more in detail, the 
actual state of the controversy between the churches. 
Protestants believe that Holy Scripture contains all 
things which are required to be believed, as necessary 
to salvation ; and they resist every attempt to impose 
on men's consciences any doctrine, as an article of faith, 
if that doctrine be not found in the Bible. They hold 
that the great religious movement which took place in 
the sixteenth century was no more than the clearing of 
Christ's religion from human additions, which had 
been made gradually in the course of many centuries, and 
the restoration of the simple doctrines taught by our 
Lord and his Apostles. Komish controversialists, on 
the other hand, contended that the Scriptures do not 
contain all the doctrines revealed by our Saviour ; that 
some were communicated by word of mouth, by the 
Apostles, to their converts ; that these doctrines were 
preserved by tradition in the church, and are to be 
found in the writingsof the early Fathers; and theymain- 
tained that those Romish doctrines, which Protestants 
say have no warrant from Scripture, can, at least, be 
proved by this Apostolic tradition. Now, learned mem- 
bers of the English Church have not shrunk from meet- 
ing them on this ground too. Many of them asserted 
(and Mr. Newman, when a member of the English 
Church, constantly maintained this position) that the dis- 
tinctive doctrines now held by Bomanists are no more 
to be found in the writings of the early Fathers than 
they are in Scripture ; that we can trace, in church 
history, the origin and progress of each of these addi- 
tions made to the pure faith of the Gospel. They say 
that none of them were made suddenly, but that they 
grew in the church — the hints of one writer being 
taken up and expanded by another, and systematized by 
a third. And they assert that, at the Council of Trent, 
a number of doctrines were made articles of faith which 
had never been considered articles of faith before ; and 
which had been, at best, but the unauthorized specula- 
tions of individual divines. Our readers, then, will 
naturally suppose, that when Mr. Newman went over to 
Romanism it must have been because he discovered 
that he had been mistaken in these views ; because, by 
a more extended reading, he had found out passages of 
early Christian writers which proved that those doc- 
trines had been held from the beginning, which he had 
once maintained were later additions to the faith of 
Christians. Some of our readers may be surprised to 
hear that the contrary is the case. Mr. Newman ad- 
mits still the truth of what he asserted formerly — that 
the doctrines now taught in the Church of Rome are 
not the same as those taught in the ages which succeeded 
the Apostles. The following sentence was written by 
Mr. Newman while a member of the Church of Eng- 
land — " That a certain change in objective and external 
religion has come over the Latin — nay, and in a measure 
the Greek — Church, we consider to be a plain, histori- 
cal fact ; a change sufficiently startling to recall to our 
minds, with very unpleasant sensations, the awful 
words : ' Though we, or an angel from heaven, preach 
any other Gospel unto you than that you have received, 
let him be accursed.' " When Mr. Newman went over 
to Rome, this plain, historical fact was not denied ; but 
he started a theory to account for it. This theory was 
contained in the celebrated essay on the development of 
Christian doctrine, which he published shortly after the 
change of his religion was acknowledged. In this essay 
he maintains that God did not intend that the form of 
doctrine received in the church should be at all times 
the same ; that he left in his church an authority of 
developing new truths from those known before ; that 
Catholic belief is, consequently, not in all ages the same, 
but is a constantly.growing thing ; so that actually a man 
may be a heretic in one century for believing what he 
would be a heretic in the next century for denying ; and a 
Christian would now be a heretic, were he to believe no 
more than those who learned from the Apostles thought 
sufficient for their belief. Now, we do not purpose 
here to enter into any discussion as to the truth or 
falsehood of Mr. Newman's theory ; but if any one 
should say — "Is it not very likely that Protestants 
must be wrong, when we see so learned a man as Mr. 
Newman abandoning their creed ?" We can answer, "His 
learning is on the side of Protestantism still." When 
Mr. Newman says that Romish doctrines are the " de- 
velopment" of apostolic Christianity; and when Pro- 
testants say that they are a corruption of it : they are, 
at all events, agreed on this "plain, historical fact," 
that Romish Christianity and apostolic Christianity are 
two different things. Which of the two is most likely 
to be right is not a matter for learning to decide, but 
for natural reason and common sense ; to these we must 

leave it to determine which is most likely to be right 

the man wbo is satisfied to believe as the earliest ages 



of the church believed, or the man who professes to 
have found out something truer or better. 

Perhaps we shall be asked, What do the authorities of 
the Romish Church think of the line of argument 
adopted by their new convert ? It seems plainly in- 
consistent with that formerly employed by their con- 
troversial writers. People will not know what to 
believe if one set of defenders of their faith say, the 
doctrines of our church have been in all ages exactly 
the same ; and if another set say, God has vouchsafed 
to us a knowledge of truths not developed in the days 
of the early Fathers. And Mr. Newman's line of argu- 
ment appears likely to do a great deal of mischief with 
those who will accept his admissions that the doctrines 
of Romanism are not exactly the same as those of the 
early Church, but who are convinced that Christians 
ought simply to believe the doctrines which Christ and 
his Apostles taught, and that they have no right to 
" develop " them, and make them into another Gospel 
for themselves. Can the authorities of the Roman 
Catholic Church approve of so dangerous a course of 
argument ? To this question we find it very hard to 
give an answer. In the preface to his book, Mr. New- 
man says, that on his conversion he submitted his work 
for the revision of the authorities of his new Church, but 
that they declined being responsible for it, and preferred 
that he should publish it just as it had been written 
before his admission into their Church. It is 
strange that the Romish authorities in England should 
have practised so much reserve. We would think it 
right that they should tell their convert whether the 
argument which had induced him to come over to them 
were good or bad ; or if they were glad to have Mr. 
Newman for a convert on any terms, one would sup- 
pose that they would, at least, take care that he should 
not damage their cause by exhibiting himself to the 
world as induced by unsound argument to join their 
communion. On the whole, then, it is natural to con- 
clude, that the heads of the adherents of Romanism in 
England think the line of argument sound which Mr. 
Newman has adopted. And this view is confirmed by the 
position which Mr. Newman has held in their Church 
since, by his being proposed as head of the new Irish 
University, and by the tone of tho Dublin Review, 
which is under the control of Cardinal Wiseman. In 
America, however, the case is different ; and Roman 
Catholic writers there have seen very plainly that Mr. 
Newman's views are quite inconsistent with those which 
represent Catholic truth as always the same, and as 
handed down unchanged, by tradition, from the 
earliest ages. Whether Mr. Newman's views will 
come ultimately to be adopted in the Roman 
Catholic Church we cannot predict. They profess 
to have an infallible judge of controversies ; but 
on any given question, as we have shown in our last 
number, it is very hard to get his decision, and he 
generally manages to leave it unsettled until the question 
has settled itself. The present dispute seems to be 
one of those open questions ; and Roman Catholic 
divines appear at liberty to maintain either that their 
doctrines are exactly the same as those which Christ and 
his Apostles taught, or that they are different and a great 
deal better. If one of them can persuade himself that 
he can find the infallibility of the Pope maintained in 
the writings of St. Cyprian; or the admissibility of 
image worship allowed in the works of the early apolo- 
gists for Christianity, &c. : then he may assert that 
these are truths handed down by Catholic tradition 
from the times of the Apostles. But, in case this 
should prove too difficult a task, he can take Mr. 
Newman's ground, and assert that anything which 
he cannot find in the writings of the early Fathers 
is a late authoritative development made by the 
Church ; and, if Protestants endeavour to prove 
that Saint Ignatius, or Saint Chrysostom, or 
Saint Augustine did not believe any particular 
Romish doctrine, it is quite sufficient answer to say, 
that they would have believed it if they had not had 
the misfortune to live before that doctrine had 'been 
developed I 

In conclusion, lest the object of this article should be 
misunderstood, we wish to explain that it is not intended 
as a discussion of the matters in dispute between Angli- 
cans and Roman Catholics. AM we wished to do is, to 
excite our readers to inquiry, by calling tluir attention to 
the great movement which is i;nin£ on in the conversion 
of many on both sides. But, then, it became necessary for 
us to resist the prejudice which would pass by the con- 
version of so many hundreds to Protestantism, as the 
mere delusion of unlearned men. We pointed out that 
those who came over to the Church of England 
possessed the best of all learning — that most impor- 
tant for a Christian to possess ; and we showed 
that those who had gone over to Romanism, either did 
so without any application of learning at all, or else, 
that their learning had led them to the very same con- 
clusions which are held by Protestants. We say, then, 
that we ought fairly to consider the arguments brought 
forward by both paaties, without allowing ourselves to 
be prejudiced by the idea, that one of the parties is more 
learned than the other. 

To people who adopt the latter mode of judging, wo 
would, finish by one plain question— When a priest 



comes over to Protestantism, who has received the best 
education Maynooth can give, Roman Catholics are 

ready to say "That was an ignorant fellow ; his opinion 

is worth nothing." When a Church of England clergy- 
man goes over to Romanism, they cry — " What a learned 
man! how can youventure to dissent fromhis judgment?" 
If, then, Church of England clergymen are, as a body, so 
much more learned than Maynooth priests, is not some 
respect also due to the opinion of the great majority of 
them who do not change their religion ? 



IRISH NATIONALITY. 
There is, perhaps, no subject more exciting to the 
Irish mind than that of Irish nationality. It has been 
the dream of her most eminent patriots ; the watchword 
of her most successful agitators. By the latter, indeed, 
the topic has been perverted to the worst of purposes, 
and the mind of the nation, distracted by the pursuit of 
impracticable legislative independence, has not been di- 
rected to the true objects and advantages of real na- 
tionality. 

The nationality really to be desired Is that which 
would unite all in claiming from the united legislature 
the adoption of those measures which would develop 
the great national resources of the country ; which would 
seek to elevate the social character of the people j and 
which would unite all in promoting those measures 
which carry for their sole recommendation the benefit 
which they would confer on every class of the com- 
munity. The nationality which we desire to see ib that 
which has sS long distinguished the people of Scotland. 
There we see a people in number not one half our own, 
and sending to the Imperial Legislature a number of re- 
presentatives about one half the number sent from Ire- 
land, securing to their interests a consideration andti 
deference that has never been accorded to Ireland. Will 
it be said that the existence of an Established Church is 
the great bar to this nationality ? In Scotland we find 
a Church voluntarily throwing off its connection with 
the state, and numbering among its adherents fully one 
half the Scottish people, and yet can there be a doubt 
but that all, whether belonging to the Church there es- 
tablished, or dissenting from it, would cordially unite in 
forwarding any object generally advantageous to Scot- 
land ? Again, in the province of Ulster the dissentients 
from the Established Church are greater in number than 
the members of the Established Church, and yet there 
can ho no doubt that there, too, all would cordially unite 
in any measure of general utility. No ; the true cause, 
and one which, as long as it exists, will prevent the de- 
velopment of Irish nationality, is the supremacy which 
the Romish priesthood habitually exercise over their 
laity. The Romish clergy, members of that great cor- 
poration which arrogates to itself the title of universal, 
and which undoubtedly docs possess its votaries in every 
quarter of the world, have ever deemed themselves bound 
to promote the interests of their Church rather than the 
particular and more limited interest of the individual na- 
tion in which they are located ; often, perhaps, recon- 
ciling such conduct to their conscience by the consi- 
deration, that the greater and more important interests 
of the individual nation are ultimately promoted by tho 
establishment of the supremacy of Rome. From what- 
ever motive, however arising, no attentive reader of 
history can doubt that in all ages, and in all countries, 
the supremacy of Rome has been the governing prin- 
ciple of her clergy, and that, to attain and secure that 
supremacy, national independence and national inte- 
rests have been unhesitatingly sacrificed. We will not 
stop here to detail the instances in which this has oc- 
curred in other countries, now in France the clergy of 
Rome marshalled the armies of the League, under the 
banner of Spain, against the most magnanimous of her 
princes, and, rather than submit to an heretic king, 
were willing to enslave France to her hereditary enemy. 
How in Poland, to extirpate heresy and re-establish the 
authority of Rome, anarchy was encouraged, and 
the interference of neighbouring monarchs evoked, 
until the precedent was established that soon termi- 
nated in her partition and ultimate extinction from 
the map of Europe ; or how, in the present day, 
in Italy, the Romish clergy are the willing agents 
of Austrian despotism and French intervention. 
But we would dwell more at large on those instances 
which the history of our own country affords of the sa- 
crifice of our independence and nationality at the altar 
of l'apal supremacy. It was Pope Adrian's Bull that, to 
secure additional power and authority to Rome, first en- 
couraged and sanctioned the invasion of Ireland by 
Henry II. ; and from that time down to the Reformation 
tho Roman Pontiffs and the Romish clergy were tho 
willing instruments in promoting and assisting in the 
subjugation of Ireland. The Reformation in England 
changed all this. After that event it was no longer, of 
course, the policy of Rome to encourage English su- 
premacy, and thenceforth we find the Romish clergy 
head the resistance to English authority. But even then, 
in their conduct, subjugation to Rome, and not national 
independence, was the governing idea. Of this we have 
a most remarkable and instructive instance in the time 
of Charles I. When the great rebellion broke out in 
England tho Marquis of Ormonde was the king's repre* 
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tentative in Ireland, and hU great object was to unit* 
all parties in support of the king's authority. At that 
time, during the weakness of the central authority, an 
assembly had been summoned at Kilkenny, of the Ro- 
man Catholic bishops and peers, and 250 representatives 
from the general body of the Roman Catholics. This 
assembly, consisting solely of Roman Catholics,mostfully 
represented both their clergy and the laity of that per- 
suasion ; and after much negociation concluded a peace 
with the Marquis of Ormonde, by which, in consideration 
of certain concessions, they agreed to assist the king 
with all their forces. It is to be remembered, that this 
agreement afforded the only reasonable hope of opposing 
successfully an invasion by the parliamentary forces un- 
der Cromwell, and the whole body of the Roman Catho- 
lic laity were eager and earnest in its support. In 
pursuance of orders issued by the assembly at Kilkenny 
and by Ormonde, the peace was proclaimed in Dublin 
and in the camp of General Preston, while heralds had 
been sent to proclaim it elsewhere. But the Pope's le- 
gate, Rinuccini, interfered ; determined that there should 
be no peace which did not guarantee supremacy to 
Rome and the priesthood, he induced the clergy every- 
where to resist it. At Waterford and Clonmel, the 
heralds were prevented from doing their office. At 
Limerick, the chief magistrate, Sir John Bourke, was 
suddenly attacked by a tumultuous crowd, led on by a 
friar of the name of Wolfe. The mayor was wounded 
and the heralds dispersed. For this outrage the rioters 
received the thanks and benedictions of the nuncio. 
By his own authority he displaced the magistrates ; 
pronounced all who adhered to the treaty guilty of per- 
jury; caused the commissioners, and all who had been 
instrumental in making the treaty, to be excommunica- 
ted by his priests, whom he convened at Waterford. He 
suspended all clergymen and confessors who preached in 
favour of it, or absolved its adherents. Excommunica- 
tion was denounced against all who paid any money 
assessed by the Council at Kilkenny, and against all 
soldiers who should support the peace ; and he framed 
a new oath of association, never to submit to any peace 
not approved of by the congregation of the Irish clergy. 

This conduct of the nuncio was in accordance with 
the instructions sent him from Rome ; for when, at his 
first coming over, in his speech to the Council at Kil- 
kenny, he had recommended fidelity first to God and 
religion, and next Jo the king, Cardinal Famfilio, by 
the Pone's orders, reprimanded him, observing "that 
the Holy See never could, by any positive act, approve 
the civil allegiance which Catholic subjects pay to an 
heretical prince." When the peace was thus denounced 
by the nuncio, the northern army, under O'Neill, de- 
clared itself ready to execute his orders ; and thus, in a 
moment, all that power which the confederate Roman 
Catholics had so long exercised, the whole dignity 
and authority of their assemblies was entirely 
dissolved, and its leading members, notwithstand- 
ing their previous devotion to the cause, consigned 
to prison. A few ecclesiastics became absolute lords of 
the island. The nuncio made his public entry into Kil- 
kenny with all the pomp of royalty, and all affairs, 
civil and ecclesiastical, were resigned to his direction. 
He ordered the members of the supreme council, and 
other promoters of the treaty, to be imprisoned. 8y a 
decree, issued in his own name and of his own authority, 
he appointed a new council of three bishops and eight 
laymen. In this assembly he himself acted as president ; 
he modelled the armies, appointed the officers, and de- 
termined everything in the plenitude of apostolic au- 
thority. [The names of those thus imprisoued were Vis- 
count Mountgarrett, SirLucasDillon, Viscount Costelloe, 
Col. Bagnall, Mr. Thomas Tyrrell, Mr. Richard Belling?, 
Sir Percy Crosby, Dr. Fenuell. and Mr. Wail. LorU 
Muskerry was confined to, and guarded in his own 
chamber ; and persons were sent to Galway to arrest 
Mr. Geoffrey Browne. All these were members of the 
supreme couucil, and the most eminent among the 
Roman Catholic body. These names, and indeed all 
the facts above stated, are taken from a narrative, by 
Mr. Richard Bellings, who was secretary to the supreme 
council, and a principal agent employed by the Roman 
Catholics in their negotiations abroad. — See Deside- 
rata cur. Hib., vol. ii., pp. 275, 347, 375. 384.] And what 
was the consequence ? Ormonde, rather than hand over 
the whole island to the rule of a Papal nuncio, delivered 
up his garrisons to the parliament, and a few short 
months saw the whole of Ireland subdued to the iron 
yoke of Cromwell. 

We ask Roman Catholics to consider these former 
passages in Irish history, and to ask themselves — Has 
the spirit which dictated Adrian's Bull, and guided 
Rinuccini's movements, disappeared altogether from 
their clergy? Are there no indications of the same 
disposition to lord it over the laity and control their 
freedom of action ? Is there nothing in the events of 
our time to point out to Roman Catholic laymen that 
there is an object dearer to the priests of their church 
than Irish prosperity and Irish nationality ? Is there 
nothing to show an indisposition to see all ranks and 
degrees of Irishmen united in the common object of 
exalting the moral and social condition of her people, 
and a desire to thwart that interchange of social inter- 
course which, forgetting difference o£ creed and of 



religious belief, would unite all in the bond of our com- 
rdon humanity? In our desire of promoting such an 
wnion, we do not advocate an abstinence from the 
discussion of those subjects which ought to be the most 
Important in the consideration of each. On the contrary, 
we invite, and earnestly entreat our Roman Catholic 
countrymen to discuss with us these differences peace- 
ably and charitably. We invite them to the study of 
history, to see whether submission to Rome has tended 
to the temporal advantage and external prosperity of 
any nation. We invite them to consider the several 
conditions of our own and other nations, to see whether 
the supremacy of a Romish priesthood has anywhere 
aided in the development of moral and intellectual 
excellence. And, above all, we invite them to the 
study of God's own Word, to see whether the peculiar, 
tenets which submission to Rome requires them to 
hold, are in accordance with that word which cannot 
err. 



ADRIAN'S BJJLL TO HENRY II. 
" Adrian, bishop; servant of the servants of God, to his 

dearest son in Christ, the illustrious King of England, 

greeting and apostolic benediction : — 

" Full laudably and profitably hath your magnificence 
conceived the design of propagating your glorious re- 
nown on earth, and completing your reward jf eternal 
happiness in heaven; while, as a Catholic prince, you 
are intent on enlarging the borders of the Church, 
teaching the truths of the Christian faith to the ignorant 
and rude, exterminating the roots of vice from the field 
of the soul, and for the more convenient execution of 
this purpose, requiring the counsel and favour of the 
Apostolic See. In which, the maturer your deliberation, 
and the greater the discretion of your proceedings, by 
so much the happier, we trust, will be your progress, 
with the assistance of the Lord ; as all things are used 
to come to a prosperous end and issue, which take their 
beginning from the ardour of faith and the love of 
religion. 



" There is, indeed, no doubt but that Ireland, and all 
the islands on which Christ, the Sun of Righteousness, 
hath shone, and which have received the doctrines of 
the Christian faith, do belong to the jurisdiction of St. 
Peter, and of the holy Roman Church, as your Excel- 
lency also doth acknowledge. And, therefore, we are 
the more solicitous to propagate the righteous plantation 
of faith in this land, and the branch acceptable to God, 
as we have the secret conviction of conscience that this 
is more especially our bounden duty. 

" You thus, most dear son in Christ, have signified to 
us your desire to enter irto the Island of Ireland, in order 
to reduce the people to obedience unto laws, and to 
extirpate the plants of vice ; and that you are willing to 
pay from each house a yearly pension of one penny to 
St. Peter, and that you will preserve the rights of the 
churches of this land whole and inviolate. We, there- 
fore, with that grace and acceptance suited to your 
petition, do hold it good and acceptable that, for extend- 
ing the borders of the Church, sustaining the virtue 
and the increase of religion, you enter this island, and 
execute therein whatever shall pertain to the honour of 
God and welfare of the land ; and that the people of 
this land receive you honourably, and reverence you as 
their lord ; the rights of their churches still remaining 
sacred and inviolate ; and saving to St. Peter the annual 
pension of one penny from every house. If, then, you 
be resolved to carry the design you have conceived into 
effectual execution, study to form this nation to virtuous 
manners -, and labour by yourself and others, whom you 
shall judge most meet for this work in faith and life. 
that the Church may be there adorned, that the religion 
of the Christian faith may be planted and grow up, and 
that all things pertaining to the honour of God, and the 
salvation of souls, may be so ordered, that you may be 
entitled to the fulness of eternal reward from God, and 
obtain a glorious renown on earth, throughout all ages." 

This Bull was subsequently, and after the conquest of 
Ireland by Henry II., confirmed by Pope Alexander, 
who, by his brief, ratified the gift of Adrian, with the 
reservation of Peter's-pence. 



DEAR HARP OF MY COUNTRY. 

BY THOMAS MOOEE. 



[The recent death of the most popular of our national poet3 gives a melancholy interest to the following lines, taken 
from his matchless Irish Melodies. The translation is taktn from the fourth number of Moore's Melodies, translated into 
Irish, by Dr. MacHale.] 

Deah Harp of my country ! in darkness I found thee, 

The cold chain of silence had hung o'er thee long, 
When proudly, my own Island Harp 1 I unbound thee, 

And gave all thy chords to light, freedom, and songl 
The warm lay of love, and the light note of gladness, 

Have waken'd thy fondest, thy liveliest thrill ; 
But so oft has thou echoed the deep sigh of sadness, 

That ev'n in thy mirth it will steal from thee still. 



Dear Harp of my country ! farewell to thy numbers, 

This sweet wreath of song is the last we shall twine; 
Go, sleep, with the sunshine of Fame on thy slumbers, 

Till touch'd by some hand less unworthy than mine. 
If the pulse of the patriot, soldier, or lover 

Have throbb'd at our lay, 'tis thy glory alone j 
I was but as the wind, passing heedlessly over, 

And all the wild sweetoess I waked was thy own. 



Toijt) — '• L*i)5olee."* 
I. 
'Cftutc Ajjj-A mo cjrte, -fjopcAf bj& ffijce, 

6(6 fUA|t-cmr>5 04 corbA one p&ifjce 50 teAtj ; 
Oo co|j toe aj- 3e|be*ll, b&ir »o cuibpeAC bejc fgAOilce, 

&lfi bo reu&A(5 ajj |"5 e 1 c 3*®ce, jr r°W r*°l t "! 1A t>- 
£jo piiAinj riiobac ^e*CA bo b' Ae|t*i5e 'r bu& b)f>e, 

?l|3 bur-Adc &o ceubA, 'bfo fuAQrbAru euro ceojl; 
^ce bjb|r co oeArrj-edbjAC A)f» fuAriCAf 'f <Mlt l»1<Je 

OO rn-bftfreAtj At > b\ior) trtj bo f u 5 A 1o1^ 5° K 5 !^ — 

II. 
SIao *3»r beAOAcc l& bo bio-3Aex)b, 'c|tu|c cfioro> 

S6 ao blAOjJ be|5|oo*c Saoca, bo beAofAn? a oeAlb, 
Ce]&, tr cobAjl |:aoi f3A)l loOfiAo' 5&pc* Aijt bo fuAO crionj, 

"So b-pAJA|6 meunA r)}of rxuAtOA Ajn\ bo ceub&]b c|U|o' realb, 
2Ua bjo cjioibe 3Air5i&* c|teAt)ir)Aiji, q|t-5|t«bAi5 00 ritAinc-fAO], 

<D'a 3~connu5Ab, a|3 eirbeAcc Ife r e 10|n? A|t o-bAfj, 
Mf riAb ^of)Ato-r* *cc ojceo3 oeAro-brqosrbAri i)a U*ac-5ao|c, 

%5ur itAic-re bo cajois **> F tt *1 rt > &1& *ri)*tp. 

* Air—" Lgngolee." 



